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at some future day to occupy. But the habita- 
tions of the State, of Public Justice, and of 
Education, the temples of Religion, the great In- 
stitutions of Charity, and the marts of Commerce, 
should be surrounded with all the splendor 
which art and wealth can confer. Among the 
ancient Greeks it is stated, that a private citizen 
would seldom venture to apply the column 
with its appendages, to his own abode. It was 
only for the grandest and most sacred edifices 
that they used these beautiful parts of their 
orders. " The republican jealousy and sumptu- 
ary laws of Greece and Rome," says a modern 
writer, " precluded citizens of whatever rank 
from adorning their private dwellings with ar- 
chitectural ornament ; while magnificent public 
buildings, decorated with sculpture and paint- 
ing, bronze and gold, multiplied on every side, 
their private houses were uniformly simple and 
modest. Even in Rome a portico and pediment 
was a decoration reserved for the temples of 
gods. The habitation of Augustus was as plain 
and unadorned as that of any citizen of Consu- 
lar rank. In the decline of the Empire, when 
luxury and extravagance exceeded all bounds, 
these distinctions were soon lost." — " In the 
Commonwealth of Rome," says Gibbon, " the 
modest simplicity of private houses announced 
the equal condition of freemen, whilst the 
sovereignty of the people was represented in the 
majestic edifices destined for the public use. 
Nor was the republican spirit totally extinguish- 
ed by the importation of wealth and monarchy." 
Again the writer previously quoted, says: — 
" The private houses of the Greeks and Romans 
were plain and modest, without any pretensions 
to architectural display, while their public and 
national structures were distinguished for their 
grandeur, stability, and magnificence; they 
grudged no cost, no labor, no time ; they regard- 
ed not the mere fashion and ephemeral applause 
of the day ; they worked for eternity. We 
adopt a system altogether the reverse — our com- 
mon street elevations, shop fronts, and dwelling 
houses, mimic in mock majesty and tawdry plas- 
ter enrichment, the style and decoration of pala- 
ces, while our public, buildings are meagre with- 
out simplicity, ornate without magnificence, and 
costly without grandeur or durability." This 
was said of England ; it is equally true of the 
United States, and with much less reason, for in 
the former country there is a powerful aristo- 
cracy, which forms a recognized order in the 
state, and may properly exhibit this splendor in 
its dwellings. With us, on the contrary, wealth 
remains for a short time only in particular 
families, and the mansion which the rich man 
inhabits to-day, may in twenty years be owned 
by the mechanic who assisted in its building. 
With us it is the People alone whose sovereignty 
is constant and unchangeable ; but what manifes- 
tation have we of their power written in that 
eternal alphabet of stone and marble which has 
preserved the memory of Egyptian Kings and 
Roman Emperors ? Where are the resplendent 
temples in which their representatives make the 
laws or their judges administer them ? Where 
are the magnificent halls in which their youth 
are instructed under the tutelary care of the 
State ? Where are the spacious galleries of Art, 
the vast repositories of Science, erected and 
maintained by the public treasure for the public 
good? Where are the parks, as spacious as 
those of London, and the fountains, as superb as 



those of Versailles ? Are kings to have their 
pleasure grounds and palaces, and not the people 
theirs also ? These are questions which our 
posterity perhaps may answer, but to which we 
can as yet make no satisfactory reply. 

w. J. H. 



THE CITIES OF ART AND THE EARLY 
ARTISTS. 

HO. III.— MILAN AND LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

From the snow-white pinnacles of the Cathe- 
dral of Milan you look down upon the ample 
circumference of the city, spread before you 
like a map, and take in at a glance the striking 
peculiarities of its position, and the mingled 
characteristics of its medijeval and modern 
architecture. The wide and fertile plains of 
Lombardy — sprinkled with cities and hamlets — 
extend on almost every side, northward, west- 
ward, and eastward, bounded by the mountains 
of Brescia and the Alps; while to the south, the 
valley of the Po stretches its long level towards 
the upper ridges of the Appenines. The city 
itself, from the central square of the Cathedral, 
spreads out like a tangled net-work to the walls 
which encircle it, pierced by ten gates, towards 
which the principal streets radiate. The main 
feature of the city, seen from any other point — 
the Cathedral itself — is, of course, wanting to 
this view, except as its vast proportions and 
forest-like grouping of spires and pinnacles rise 
immediately at hand ; but the coup d'ail pre- 
sents many objects, which, besides their general 
picturesqueness, invite the traveller by their in- 
teresting details, external and internal, to de- 
scend to a closer view. 

For this northern capital, once the second city 
of Italy, beside its vestiges of a still earlier and 
almost classic period, is rich in remains of 
the first centuries of the Christian era not 
wanting in a striking, sombre grandeur. There 
are numerous churches, dating from the third, 
fourth and fifth centuries, which, notwithstand- 
ing the restorations and additions of later times, 
preserve many traces of their high antiquity. 
Very venerable and curious are these ancient 
churches, commencing with the famous old 
Basilica of Saint Ambrose, founded by that Saint 
when Bishop of Milan, in the year 350 or there- 
abouts, and dedicated by him to the martyrs 
Gcrvasius and Protasius, but, by his successors, 
to Ambrose himself. Its strange and individual 
architecture and decorations, revealing and per- 
petuating both the early efforts of Art and the 
primitive usages of the Church, with its rare 
and costly relics, especially the splendid facing 
of the high altar in gold, silver, and precious 
stones, wrought with wonderful skill by Magis- 
ter Faber Wolvinus in 832, are most delightful 
to the antiquarian tourist, who can lounge at 
his pleasure in the silent, sombre atria, and 
under the low arches of this and others of these 
venerable basilicas, and recall the days of the 
first glories of the Hierarchy, whose consummate 
grandeur is more fully typified in the grandeur 
of the modern Cathedral. 

Sublimer than this Cathedral, there is no work 
of Gothic architecture on the Continent. It has 
its defects — its incongruities of style and dis- 
crepancies of various parts, but, as a whole, it is 
unparalleled in the grandeur and majesty of its 
proportions and the beauty of its details. Seen 
in the clear, rosy light of the early morning, 
with the delicate tracery of its countless pin- 



nacles, clustered above the massive marble of 
its battlements and roof, and sharply defined 
against the sky ; or in the lustre of noon ; or in 
the transparent atmosphere of an Italian moon- 
light, when the whole Cathedral seems soaring 
and light as a fairy creation, it is at all times 
incomparably grand. But within it is even more 
majestic than without. Here in its perfection 
is the miracle of Gothic architecture — solidity 
and strength combined with the extremest grace 
and delicacy — massive immovable strength as- 
similating itself to the permanence of the ever- 
lasting hills, blended with a beauty and grace 
as exquisite and apparently as fragile as the 
tracery of the clouds that fringe the sunset. 
The vastness of the interior, with its variety 
and symmetry of adornment, and, above all, its 
solemn sublimity of proportions, impresses you 
with an ever increasing awe. Morning and 
night you linger in the aisles and chapels — in 
the majestic choir, or beside the pillars of the 
nave. You cannot break away from the resist- 
less charm of this sacred place. You turn from 
the gay promenade of the Corso If Orientate, or 
the lounge in the Ambrosian Library to sit in the 
shadow of some antique shrine, and lose your- 
self in the surrounding grandeur. From the 
sights and amusements of the city — from the 
ennui of your hotel — from the confusion of your 
own thoughts, and the solitude of the crowded, 
but to you unaccustomed, thoroughfares, you 
come home to the Cathedral, and its open doors 
receive you like a prodigal returned from his 
wanderings. 

* * » * * * 

For the lover of Art, the Brera, the principal 
gallery of paintings in Milan, is poor and mea- 
gre, after the riches of Rome and Florence. 
Corridor after corridor, saloon after saloon there 
are, filled with pictures of the Italian, German, 
and Spanish schools ; but hardly a half dozen 
which make more than a momentary impression. 
The collection seems like the refuse of the Vati- 
can and the Florentine palaces. Except as a 
matter of duty, and for the sake of one or two 
celebrities, the Marriage of the Virgin, by Ra- 
phael, for instance, it is hardly worth the time 
and trouble of visiting. Before one has even 
cared to ask for its whereabouts, he enquires 
with tenfold greater interest for the only work 
of Art at Milan, which has a fame beyond and 
above the dicta of guide books and catalogues, 
and connoiseurs — The Last Supper of Leonardo 
Da Vinci. 

Than this there is probably no better known, 
no more popular picture amongst the works of 
Christian Art. It has been engraved, copied, 
lithographed, imitated in every style within the 
compass of the imitative Arts. From our earli- 
est childhood we have been accustomed to see 
and understand and admire it. The descriptions 
of the Gospels, which form its subject, of them- 
selves, by force of association, suggest to the 
mind its harmonious representation of the sacred 
text. 

It is with something like veneration then that 
one makes his pilgrimage to Santa Maria Delle 
Grazie, the old Dominican Convent, whose walls 
enclose the original of this world-known work. 
It is a foundation of the fifteenth century, com- 
posed of a range of straggling buildings, first 
erected and occupied as barracks, afterwards 
converted into dwellings for friars, and joined 
on to a later Church. Unfoitunately this pro- 
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gressive movement met with a decided check, 
for, in more modern and unbelieving times, the 
monks were expelled, and the old building re- 
verted to its former uses. The pruning hooks 
were beaten back again to spears, and the Do- 
minicans gave place to the troops. The Church, 
however, was consecrated, and remains a sort of 
chapel of ease for the accommodation of the 
military establishment. 

A small part of the conventional buildings at- 
tached to the Church are also spared from the 
base uses of the soldiery. The Refectory is left 
vacant, and it is this Refectory— the dining hall 
of the monks of five hundred years ago — which 
contains the Last Supper. 

From the deserted halls of this semi-convent, 
semi-barracks, you enter the Refectory, a long 
and narrow room, now bare and unfurnished, 
and the sacristan points out at the upper end, 
painted on the wall and covering its whole width, 
the object of your quest. 

But, alas for the Old Masters ! alas for Leo- 
nardo Da Vinci ! This faded, dilapidated wall, 
with those colorless, half crumbled figures, 
dimly discernible in faint outline,— is this the 
reality of our fancies of the immortal picture — 
this all that remains of the masterpiece of the 
Master ! 

Worse even. What is there is not the work 
of Leonardo. Of his own labors, hardly a trace 
survives. What you see is the second or the 
third of the strata which overlie the original. 
The primitive creation is deep underneath these 
thick coats of paint. 

In truth, of all the unfortunate and badly 
used works of Art of the fifteenth century, this 
is the most to be pitied. Its history is a chapter 
of accidents, of which the denouement and con- 
clusion are, that although so universally known 
and admired, and without any doubt as to its 
authenticity, the picture itself, as originally 
painted, has long since ceased to exist. . The 
design, the attitudes, the grouping, the general 
expression, may still be gathered from the wreck 
and ruin of the whole, and have in themselves a 
beanty and grandeur which command all hom- 
age. But beyond these, there is nothing of the 
Master. How perfectly, in expression and phy- 
siognomy and minute detail, he developed the 
striking and sublime design which the picture 
reveals, we can only conjecture. 

The first mishap was the fault of Leonardo 
himself. He painted the picture not in fresco, 
which would have insured its preservation, but 
according to a new process, and with oil colors, 
which insured its ruin. The wall was a badly 
built one, and the materials employed by the 
painter very ill adapted for permanence; be- 
sides which, the position of the work, between 
the kitchen and the refectory, was a very bad 
one — it being thus subjected to alternations of 
heat and cold, smoke, and other disadvantageous 
effects. 

Only a short time after its completion, as if to 
mark it with misfortune from the outset, exces- 
sive rains flooded the refectory, ruined the 
masonry, and greatly damaged the surface of the 
picture. By the time the work was fifty years 
old, it was pretty far gone in decay. According 
to reports of that period, probably a trifle ex- 
aggerated, it was difficult, even then, to dis- 
cover the subject. Just about the same time, 
the spirit of improvement seized upon the Do- 
minicans, and they cut a door through the wall 



below the centre of the picture, carrying away 
the feet of our Saviour. In the year 1726, a for- 
lorn painter, rejoicing in the name of Bellotti, 
persuaded the friars that he 'could, by some 
secret process, bring out the faded colors, and 
make the picture as good as new. He put up a 
scaffolding, surrounded himself with a wooden 
screen, and went to work, — his secret process 
consisting in painting over the whole surface. 
By-and-bye, in 1770, a certain Mazza, an un- 
known dauber, was allowed by these discrimi- 
nating Milanese monks to hand himself down to 
posterity in company with Leonardo Da Vinci, 
by doing his best to spoil what was left. He 
went over the whole, only three heads to the 
extreme right escaping his destructive touch. 

Napoleon, it is said, on entering Milan, re- 
spected, and did his best to preserve, the remains 
of this picture. He went himself to the refec- 
tory, saw the painting, and wrote an order on 
the spot that the military should be excluded 
from it. . His generals were less scrupulous. 
They converted the old hall first into a cavalry 
stable, and then into a magazine for hay. Bad 
treatment this for a Dominican refectory, adorn- 
ed by the hand of Leonardo Da Vinci. 

In 1800, a fortnight's rain again flooded the 
room. A year later it was drained, and in 1807 
the Viceroy Eugene took measures to preserve 
the mutilated relics which the daubers, the re- 
storers, the floods, the smoke, the repairs, the 
horses, the troops, and the pitchforks had spared, 
and now its unmolested remains are tenderly 
cared for. 

But it is a melancholy wreck ; as sad a sight 
as the vacant, desolate chambers of Pompeii ! 
Where are the vigor and grace and harmony of 
color and proportion that the Master wrought 
into his work, and gave to the world as the con- 
summate fruit of his genius ? Where the life 
and soul and spirit which once animated those 
cold shapes and beamed from those lack-lustre 
eyes ? It seems almost as if the destruction you 
deplore were not that of an inanimate substance, 
but of some venerated life whose fate calls for 
grief and indignation. 

This is because the suffrages of the Christian 
world have adopted this picture of the Milanese 
Master as the authentic representation of the 
solemn scene which it depicts. By the engrav- 
ings of it, which are now better than the picture 
itself, it has been scattered throughout Europe 
and America. The touching beauty of its ar- 
rangement and expression are familiar to all. 
There is a dignity and an ease in the manage- 
ment of the subject which would more excite our 
surprise if we were less accustomed to the pic- 
ture. The idea of a repast requiring an un- 
artistic and common-place grouping, and in- 
volving by itself no element of the picturesque, 
it is difficult to embody in any form of command- 
ing grandeur and beauty. But how much of 
both is compressed into that apparently un- 
studied assemblage of thirteen men, ranged on 
one side of a long narrow table, six on either 
hand of the central figure, and he— the Saviour. 
Instead of the stiffness and rigidity which this 
arrangement would require, the genius of the 
artist has given to it the greatest variety and 
animation. Christ, with outstretched hands and 
downcast eyes, in an attitude of serious and 
dignified repose, has just uttered the startling 
words, " One of you shall betray me." This 
strange announcement, rousing the Disciples 



from their previous meditations and undefined 
forebodings, has thrown them into agitated and 
astonished groups. On either side they reach 
forward towards the centre to catch some further 
explanation of these mysterious words. On the 
countenances of the eleven appears every shade 
of emotion, surprise, and sorrow, and anxiety, 
and fears and revenge, governed by the varieties 
of age and temperament, which are indicated in 
their different figures ; while the countenance of 
Judas betrays the treachery of his heart. His 
face is painted in profile — a sharp repulsive 
physiognomy — and is turned towards Christ, but 
with an expression of cunning and 'hate. His 
right hand grasps the bag, which he holds upon 
the table; while his left approaches' the dish 
standing between himself and the Savior. The 
whole picture is full of action, power and pathos. 
Its unexaggcrated, truthful, life-like expression 
requires nothing but a human sympathy for its. 
appreciation. The sixteen years' labor of the 
artist were expended in no fruitless effort after 
fame ; and the fortunate preservation, in so 
many forms, of the spirit and substance of his : 
work, in spite of the decay and destruction of 
the work itself, keeps alive his memory, and en- 
sures the immortality of his renown. 

Happily for himself, Leonardo Da Vinci's life 
was less unfortunate than his works. It was a 
long life of success, broken by few of those vicis- 
situdes and alternations which commonly impede 
the career of genius, and are the general staple 
of romance in the biographies of poets and paint- 
ers. But it was a life crowded with achieve- 
ments of intellect and the results of unparalleled 
powers. It is only as an artist that I am writ- 
ing of him in this sketch ; but it must not be 
forgotten that the extraordinary versatility and 
compass of his genius embraced almost every 
gift within the sphere of human attainments. 
This may seem exaggerated, but Leonardo Da 
Vinci, besides being the painter of the Last Sup- 
per, was the philosopher of whose fragmentary 
and mutilated writings the discriminating his- 
torian of the Literature of Europe, Mr. Hallam, 
says : — " These fragments are, according to our 
common estimate of the age in which he lived, 
more like revelations of .physical truths, vouch- ' 
safed to a single mind, than the superstructure 
of its reasoning upon any established basis. The ' 
discoveries which made Galileo, Kepler, Castelli, 
and other names illustrious — the system of Co- 
pernicus, the very theories of recent geologists — 
are anticipated by Da Vinci within the compass 
of a few pages, not perhaps in the most precise 
language, or on the most conclusive reasoning, 
but so as to strike us with something like the 
awe of preternatural knowledge. In an age of ' 
so much dogmatism, he first laid down the grand 
principle of Bacon, that experiment and obser- 
vation must be the guides to just theory in the 
investigation of Nature. If any doubt could be 
harbored, not as to the right of Leonardo Da 
Vinci to stand as the first name of the fifteenth 
century, which is beyond all doubt, but as to 
his originality in so many discoveries which pro- 
bably no one man, especially in such circum- 
stances, has ever made, it must be by an hypo- 
thesis, not very untenable, that some parts of 
physical science had already attained a height 
which mere books do not record." 

' He was," as Mrs. Jameson, in her memoirs 
of the painters, says, " the miracle of an age of 
miracles." He does indeed seem to have de- 
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served the extravagant panegyrics of his native 
biographers, whose resume of his rare qualities 
is on this wise, " Valente musico e poeta ; ingeg 
noso mecanico ; profondo geomelra e matemati- 
co ; egregio architetto ; esimio idraulico ; ecce- 
lente plasticatore e swrnmo pittore." 

To justify these panegyrics, besides the philo- 
sophical writings already referred to, his me- 
chanical inventions, his architectural improve- 
ments, his schemes of public enterprise and im- 
provement are adduced. Amongst the latter 
was a plan, which it needed only the energy and 
practical skill of modern times to accomplish — 
and which has since been accomplished — the 
construction of a canal through the valley 
of the Arno, from Florence to Pisa. Another, 
more bold, but still, it is believed, not chi- 
merical scheme, was that of raising the ancient 
Church of San Giovanni, at Florence, now called 
the Baptistery, bodily from its low foundations, 
for the purpose of giving it a few yards more 
elevation, and thus adding to the grandeur and 
symmetry of its proportions. These and similar 
exhibitions of originality and genius, character- 
ized the mind of this illustrious man, who, gifted 
as he was with so many and varied powers, gave 
himself from his earliest boyhood to the cultiva- 
tion of the art of painting as his choicest sphere 
of labor. 

Leonardo Da Vinci was born in 1452, at the 
little town near Florence, from which he takes 
his surname — Vinci. He was a natural son of 
Pietro Da Vinci, a notary or advocate of the 
Signoria at the Tuscan Capital. He was well 
enough off in the world to give a good education 
to the boy, and develop the early powers which 
he exhibited. Leonardo, while yet a child, gave 
proofs of an aptness for arithmetic, mathematics, 
music, and design. His inventive faculty dis- 
played itself in numerous and striking instances. 
He constructed for his own use a sort of lyre, 
and improvised the songs, to which he tuned its 
strings. He modelled in clay the objects which 
surrounded him, and strove to reproduce them 
in graceful forms. So early and numerous 
were the indications of the genius which half a 
century later reached its culminating point. 

At the time of Leonardo's youth, about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, a certain Andrea 
Verocchio, surnamed the " keen sighted," was 
in high repute at Florence both as a sculptor 
and painter, particularly the former. He was 
remarkably successful in works of bronze, and, 
according to the annals of Art, was the first to 
introduce the practice of taking plaster casts 
from the naked limbs to be used as materials for 
study. He formed a school at Florence, and to 
it the father of the young Da Vinci sent the boy. 
The union of pursuits in the master, who was at 
one time employed in casting bronzes, and at 
another in painting altar pieces, harmonized 
with the versatile genius of the scholar. The 
story goes, that not long after forming the con- 
nexion, Verrocbio was employed by the monks 
of San Salvi to paint a picture of the baptism of 
Christ. Some angels were introduced into the 
work, and Leonardo was directed to paint one of 
these. He succeeded, and so well, that the mas- 
ter felt his own inferiority, abandoned the easel, 
and devoted himself thereafter to sculpture, en- 
raged, according to Vasari, " that he should be 
excelled by a child." Perhaps this conclusion 
of the gossiping biographer is only an imputation 
of his own. Verochio was probably wise enough 



to perceive that his chief fame as a painter would 
spring from the fact of his having been the mas- 
ter of Leonardo, and, for the basis of his own re- 
putation, he turned to his more immediate pro- 
fession as a sculptor. 

The lives of men of great genius, whose fame 
becomes a part of the history of the times, are 
always invested with a certain atmosphere of 
the fabulous and the traditional. The merit 
that is conspicuous enough to command univer- 
sal notice is always — and, as a necessary conse- 
quence — exaggerated. The demands of the popu- 
lar taste upon the genius it has once vouchsafed 
to recognize are neither few nor small, and what 
is wanting in the reality, is very apt to be sup- 
plied by some convenient accessories of fiction. 
Certainly the doubtful and apochryphal exploits 
of heroes of all sorts are contemporaneous, not 
posthumous, additions to their fame ; for, though 
their posterity may approve their sayings and 
doings, they are rarely induced to improve them. 
We must take the biographies of these lights of 
the world as we find them, the fictions along 
with the facts, and, with a believing spirit, make 
the best of the whole. 

. A good deal of the traditional mixes itself 
with the biography of Leonardo. Amongst the 
stories of his marvellous powers as a painter, 
is one which has reference to one of his earliest 
productions — the story of the Rotello. A peas- 
ant, it is said, brought to Pietro Da Vinci, the 
father, a circular piece of wood, a section of the 
trunk of a great fig tree, lately felled, and asked 
to have it painted by the young artist, with 
some appropriate subject, for his cottage. Leo- 
nardo took the wood, but instead of tracing upon 
its surface a simple and suitable design, " he de- 
termined to compose something which should 
have an effect similar to that of the Medusa on 
the shield of Perseus, and almost petrify behold- 
ers. Aided by his recent studies in natural 
history, he collected together from the neigbor- 
ing swamps and the river mud, all kinds of hide- 
ous reptiles, as adders, lizards, toads, serpents ; 
insects, as moths, locusts, and other crawling 
and flying obscene and obnoxious things; and 
out of these he compounded a sort of monster or 
chimera, which he represented as about to issue 
from the shield, with eyes flashing fire, and of 
an aspect so fearful and abominable that it 
seemed to affect the very air around. When 
finished, he led his father into the room in which 
it was placed, and the terror and horror of 
Pietro proved the success of the attempt. This 
production was afterwards known as the Rotello 
de Pico — the Buckler of the fig-tree, — and was 
sold by Pietro secretly, for one hundred ducats. 
The purchaser carried it to Milan, and sold it 
to the Duke for three hundred. The poor peas- 
ant, in the meantime, as a consolation for the 
loss of his wood, was presented with an ingenious 
representation of a heart transfixed by a dart." 
There is now in the Uffizii, at Florence, a 
head of Medusa, painted by Leonardo, which 
was probably suggested by this experiment of 
the Rotello. It is a fascinating and yet forbid- 
ding and repulsive work, but entirely destitute 
of those elements of commanding horror which 
seem to have marked the original. 

A love for the phenomena of nature and a de- 
sire to represent and reproduce the exaggerated 
and the repulsive was at first a predominant 
trait of the painter's genius. It led him to such 
creations as these heads of Medusa, and to cari- 



catures and representations of deformities, pro- 
digies and unnatural subjects. By degrees, this 
fancy gave place to a love of the more intense 
but yet true exhibitions of real life. He applied 
himself to the study of the passions, in their 
most excited representations. He frequented 
the theatres and other places of amusement and 
display ; he followed criminals to execution ; he 
collected peasants at his house, and told them 
comic stories to excite them to the highest pitch 
of mirth, and all that he might gather from the 
inexhaustible sources of Nature the materials of 
the highest Art. 

At the same time his studies of anatomy and 
physical science kept pace with these easier re- 
searches. He became as complete a master of 
form as of feeling. At last the true point was 
gained in the progress of the Arts. Both the 
beauty and proportion of the external forms of 
Nature, and the true feelings that they enshrine, 
were produced in the works of a single artist. 

His personal appearance — a point upon which 
the biographers enlarge — was remarkable for its 
commanding beauty. He was skilled in all the 
manly accomplishments of the days of knight- 
hood and chivalrous enterprise. He might have 
shone in tournaments, or reaped laurels with 
his sword. The fascination of his manners, and 
his power of attracting the love and admiration 
of all about him, made him the most engaging 
and popular of men. Everywhere he met with 
favor and applause, and at an early day he be- 
gan to gather the substantial fruits of fortune. 

It was in 1482 that Lodovico Sforza, surnamed 
the Moor, then Regent, and afterwards Duke of 
Milan, invited Leonardo to his court. Lodovico 
was an usurper, but he was like most of the prin- 
ces of his time, and probably as much because 
it was the fashion as for any other reason, a 
patron of letters and art. His capital was an 
attractive place for a man of genius. Many 
eminent scholars, poets, and learned men, had 
already resorted to it. Leonardo was, besides 
by no means unwilling to quit Florence ; Michael 
Angelo was then rising into great distinction, 
and had begun to display that haughty and in- 
domitable spirit, which, while it led him to une- 
qualled achievements in Art, gave him perso- 
nally a most uncomfortable and disagreeable 
character. He brooked no rival near the throne, 
and the vast and more varied powers of Leo- 
nardo Da Vinci, made him more than a rival. 
Leonardo accordingly willingly went to Milan. 

It was there that the best part of his life was 
spent. An Academy of Art was founded by 
Sforza, and Leonardo placed at its head. In con- 
nexion with this employment he composed his 
celebrated Trattora delta Pitlura, and founded 
a school to which scholars from all parts of Italy 
soon flocked. 

In these congenial circumstances, the charac- 
teristics of his style developed themselves com- 
pletely. He aimed at a true conception and 
representation of his subject in all its parts; 
the harmony of all the elements of which it was 
compounded, the perfect delineation of Nature, 
including every attribute of mind, thought, and 
emotion, which might enter into its manifesta- 
tions. 

As a natural consequence of his extraordinary 
versatility, Leonardo Da Vinci planned many 
more works than he ever executed. During his 
residence at Milan he formed projects innume- 
rable, for the execution of which the longest 
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life would have been too short. He has left 
cartoons and drawings of intended works, many 
of which are yet to be seen at Milan, and are in 
excellent preservation. Cartoons also of some 
of his finished paintings, which are very inte- 
resting and instructive, and especially a few 
containing the original designs of parts of the 
Last Supper, which go far towards supplying the 
deficiencies of the painting itself. 

But of his finished and completed works, the 
galleries of the Continent show no small num- 
ber. They are not so numerous as to be weari- 
some, they are numerous enough to place the 
artist amongst the very first masters of the 
Fifteenth Century. At the Louvre alone, there 
are works enough of Leonardo to entitle him to 
this acknowledged pre-eminence. 

While at Milan, besides the execution of the 
Last Supper, and a vast number of smaller 
works of paintings, he employed himself in the 
preparation of an equestrian statue, intended 
to have been cast in bronze, of colossal dimen- 
sions, in memory of Francisco Sforza, father of 
Lodovico. The first model of the statue was un- 
fortunately broken while being carried in a pro- 
cession. The artist, undiscouraged, made a new 
one, but it was never cast. The troubles of Lo- 
dovico commenced — he was dethroned and impri- 
soned, and the learned men, of whom he had been 
the munificent patron, were dispersed to seek 
other fortunes. Leonardo returned to Florence 
at the age of about fifty. There he remained 
several years — years of laborious industry and 
success. The most important event of this period 
of his life was a work which he executed as a 
competitor with Michael Angelo, for the decora- 
tion of the Council Hall in the Palazzo Vecchio. 
This competition brought to a focus the rivalry 
of the two Masters. Leonardo, twenty-two 
years the senior of Michael Angelo, and the ac- 
knowledged head of his profession, did not re- 
ceive from his younger brother in art the respect 
which, from every other quarter, was heaped 
upon him. Both were sensitive, capricious, 
and exacting. Both, if not jealous of others, 
were tenacious of their own eminence. In a 
word, both were Artists. 

Just at this moment, the Commission from the 
city for a cartoon for the Palazzo Vecchio was 
announced. Each prepared his design, conscious 
of the powers of his rival. Leonardo chose for 
his subject the Defeat of the Milanese General, 
Niccolo Piccinino, by the Florentine army in 
1440. Michael Angelo chose the same battle but 
at a different point of time, the commencement 
instead of the close. The two cartoons were 
finished and exhibited ; Leonardo's was prefer- 
red, and his vanity spared the infliction of a 
failure. But both works have perished, and 
posterity is unable to confirm or disapprove the 
judgment of the Florentine Council. 

About 1514 Leonardo went to Rome ; there he 
painted a fresco in the convent of St. Onofrio, 
which still survives, and, amongst other works, 
the famous " Modesty and Vanity," now in the 
Sciarra Palace, and one of the most exquisite 
pictures in Rome. 

A happy and tranquil old age awaited the 
artist. Since the troubles of Lodovico, his friend 
and patron, he had had no fixed home, and could 
find no congenial retreat. From Florence to 
Rome, his annoying rival, Michael Angelo, had 
also migrated, and he found himself less in favor 
with Leo X. than his position and merit de- 



manded. He went to Paris, where Francis I. 
was at that time (1616) holding his court. The 
youthful monarch eagerly embraced the oppor 
tunity of attaching the veteran artist to himself, 
and removing him to France. He received him 
with every mark of respect, and gave him a 
pension for life of seven hundred gold crowns 
per annum. When the Court removed from 
Paris, Leonardo followed his new patron. His 
declining days were spent in the vicinity of 
the French capital, with no other duties 
than that of supporting the honor of being 
painter to the King of France. He did not 
paint, however, more than two or three — if as 
many — pictures, during his French residence. 
He solaced his old age by religious meditations 
and the discharge of pious duties, withdrawing 
almost entirely from the world, which in his 
youth he had so much enjoyed, and for the com- 
mand of whose honors and gratifications Nature 
had so amply endowed him. 

In the month of May, 1519, he died, at Cloux, 
near Amboise, in the 68th year of his age. His 
death has received the benefit of the same kind 
of traditional fiction which embellished some of 
the incidents of his life, for, according to the 
commonly received account, he died in the arms 
of Francis I., who had come to visit him at his 
house. This is not so. The fact is, that the 
King was at St. Germain en Laye, on the day of 
Leonardo's death, and his last moments were not 
honored by the presence of royalty. Even had 
it been so, how little would it have added to the 
fame of the artist, a monarch himself of wider 
sway and kinglier sceptre. w. a. b. 
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PROFESSOR LESLIE'S LECTURES ON 
PAINTING. 

LECTURE IV. 

I propose this evening to continue the consideration 
of Invention and Expression, confining my observe 
tions to the works ofsomo of the leading artists of 
the British school. 

I have remarked on a former occasion that the 
adoption of a subject immediately and entirely from 
Nature has every claim to the honor of an invention. 
Indeed, incidents so derived are often among an artist's 
best inventions ; and would painters look more atten- 
tively at what lies about them, in their walks, and by 
their fire-sides, for stories, attitudes, and expressions, 
the average of Art might be greatly raised above itys 
ordinary level. But we are apt to value least that 
which we obtain the most easily ; and it is probable 
tbat West, while engaged on a small picture of his 
own family, little dreamed that he was doing some- 
thing which would surpass in interest many of his 
more ambitious works. 

This simple and beautiful composition is an admi- 
rable version of the often -repeated subject, ' The Ages 
of Human Life.' — and of which I noticed, in my last 
address to you, Titian's picture in the collection of the 
Earl of Ellesmere. Yet here the theme is treated in 
a manner wholly unlike that of any other picture of 
the subject, and the difference arises from another 
purpose, which was indeed the first object of the pain- 
ter, namely, to group on his canvas with himself those 
who were nearest and dearest to him ; and with this 
intention, he has availed himself of the first visit of 
his aged father and a half-brother to his young wife, 
after the birth of his second child. The seniors, who 
are plain Quakers, adhering to the custom of their So- 
ciety, have not removed their hats on entering the 
room. They are sitting for a few minutes in silent 
meditation, the result of which may be a prayer or a 
few serious words addressed by the Patriarch of the 
family to the parents of the babe. In the young mo- 
ther, whose thoughts are all on her infant as it lies on 
her lap, the purest of all earthly affections is most 
sweetly expressed, — and the whole, forms one of those 
calm scenes of happiness on the recollection of which 
all who have enjoyed them are fond of dwelling as they 
proceed in the journey of life. 

It was remarked by Stothard that there was nothing 
more difficult than to paint people doing nothing: — 
the great difficulty, indeod, of portraiture. How ad- 



mirably it is overcome in the instance before us I need 
not remark, — if they can be said to be doing nothing 
whose minds are occupied by the thoughts that such 
an occasion has called up. Stothard^ observation^ 
indeed applies less to such subjects than to the super- 
numerary figures and groups in extensive compositions 
like that of ' The Oath of Leo the Tenth,' one of Ra- 
phael's frescoes in the Vatican, which is very rarely 
spoken of on account of its want of interest; but 
which affords, nevertheless, an admirable lesson of In^ 
vention, and, I may add, of Expression to the painter. 

The liberty has often been taken by artists, and al- 
lowed by critics, of deviating from the exact relation 
of a story, whether of fiction or history, if by so doing 
the perspicuity or interest of the work can be in- 
creased. By such an allowance, Raphael, in the car- 
toon of * Annanias,' has introduced Sapphira, count- 
ing the gains of her husband and herself, while he is 
still struggling in the pangs of death ; though the 
history expressly tells us that three hours had elapsed 
between the moment of his punishment and the en- 
trance of his wife ; — and in the ' Transfiguration,' 
though, as Fuseli has shown, he has not united two 
acts of the Saviour in one moment (for the possessed 
boy is only brought for cure, and not cured) — yet he 
has certainly connected the subjects of the upper and 
lower portions of the picture more closely than Scrip- 
ture warrants. 

Other illustrations of this privilege of Art, and some 
perhaps less questionable than the last, might be fur- 
nished. But these are sufficient as examples of the 
use of the license; while'the 'Macbeth' of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, painted for the Boydell Gallery, is a strik- 
ing instance of the violation of the unities of a subject, 
and, as 1 think, greatly to its disadvantage. He has 
brought together the apparitions of the armed head, of 
the bloody child, of the child crowned and with a tree 
in his hand, and of the eight kings followed by Ban- 
quo. Ineffectiveness of the entire picture is the result 
of this confusion. Fuseli would not have treated it in 
this manner. Indeed, the subject itself is one to 
which his powers were much better suited than those 
of Reynolds. For Hecate, he would not have given 
us a toothless hag — and even his color would have 
been more in accordance with the scene. Fuseli was 
as superior to other painters in the unreal as he was in- 
ferior to the best in the real. It seems, indeed, as. if 
his imagination had gone into the world of shadows, 
and was prohibited from any return. Reynolds, in the 
possession of so large a space of Art. in which he was 
scarcely ever approached, could well afford the con- 
cession of such subjects to another. 

The two pictures (painted for Alderman Boydell,) 
by Fuseli, from the ' Midsummer Night's Dream,' are 
full of the moft playful invention. In the first, Tilania 
is enamoured of Bottom, — in the second, she is awa- 
kened from her delusion. In availing himself of the 
gower of fairies to take what shape they -please, he 
as allowed his fancy a wide scope, and has even in- 
troduced something of modern costume in such a man- 
ner as to add greatly to the whimsicality of the scene. 
In the first of these pictures, the affected prndery of the 
two powdered and yet visionary hidies-in-waiting of 
the fairy queen, with their high feathers, and ker- 
chiefed to the chin, is very amusing, the staid formali- 
ty of their attitudes being evidently intended as a si- 
lent rebuke on their mistress. In the foreground a 
maid of honor holds a greybeard dwarf in leading- 
strings. A hideous child intended as a changeling, is 
supported by an ancient figure enveloped in a dark 
mantle, — and as a contrast, on the opposite side of the 
picture, sits Moth, a most beautiful little fairy, whose 
admirably contrived head-dress proclaims hisidentity.* 

But as my present purpose is to speak of British 
Art, I cannot yet leave Reynolds, — for I wish particu- 
larly to notice the superior felicity of his inventions, 
for so I shall call them, that were suggested entirely 
by the life about him, — in doing which I shall confine 
myself to his portrait compositions, where indeed he is 
generally more original than in his fancy pictures. — 
Of these (his portraits I mean) there are two classes, 
as far as incident is concerned, — the one imaginative, 
the other natural. — The first comprises his pictures of 
ladies sacrificing to Hymen or to the Graces,— or in 
character, as Mrs. Killington or Mrs. Sheridan as St. 
Cecilia, and of this class is the grandest female por- 
trait he ever painted, perhaps the. grandest in the 
world— 'Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse.'f 

I remember when objections were made to the chair 
on the clouds, to the dress not being classical, &c, 
but such criticism has long been silent before this 
matchless work, a work which at once dissipates every 
suspicion, and such suspicions have been expressed, of 

* This fine picture, which has the visionary negative 
color in which Fuseli was so happy, is in the possession 
of Mr. Gibbons. Its companion belongs to that gentle- 
man's brother. 

t In the Gallery of the Marquis of Westminster. The 
copy at Dul wicn may have been touched by Sir Joshua, 
but it is altogether greatly inferior. 



